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SPEAKER AND REPORTER. 


A pustic speaker is looked at from multitudinous 
points of view, according to predisposition or fancy. 
But the reporter looks at the speaker in a way, 
and with an interest, peculiarly his own. Not a fig 
cares he whether the speaker is impressive, or con- 
vincing, or enthusiastic, or sound and orthodox, or 
with a Grecian nose, an eye of Kean as Richard III. 
or the attitude of T. P. Cooke in Black-eyed Susan. 
His standard is unknown to the general public ; 
his measuring-rod would be of no use to them. 
To explain this peculiar point of view, may I 
ask you, gentle reader, to peep into the portrait- 
gallery of ‘speakers I have known,’ which I, as a 
reporter, have formed in my many years’ experience? 

First, then, here is a London clergyman, whose 
sermons and speeches I often used to take when I 
first entered the profession ; he is my ‘cut-and- 
dry’ type. He always speaks as if he had learned 
everything off by heart, and his utterances read 
like reports of parliamentary commissions. He 
invariably runs on to sixthly and lastly, and no 
further. His speeches are like lawyers’ briefs—a 
more or less respectable array of facts ; a super- 
structure of argument ; an appeal tothe jury. Our 
friend is always in great request among social 
reformers, as, for instance, the teetotalers. He can 
tell exactly how many gallons of gin are being 
annually consumed in the United Kingdom; he 
can say off-hand what percentage of the national 
income is derived from the consumption of malt 
liquor, and can in an instant reduce the amount to 
a mixed denominator of coals, blankets, and tracts. 
In another aspect, he is the terror of railway 
boards, for at the half-yearly meetings he is more 
than a match for the accountant himself, and 
makes most awkward inquiries with regard to 
‘that issue of debenture stock,’ and the compati- 
bility of ‘the highly flourishing state of your 
property, gentlemen,’ with a dividend of one and 
a quarter per cent. Well, this gentleman and 
all others of his type were a great terror to me 
in my young days. He is not a fast speaker, but 


his words have a knack of falling on the ear with 
the irritating effect of the drops of water on the 
head of the proverbial Inquisition victim. He 
is so very calm and cool himself, and his utter- 
ance is so mechanical, that it ought to be the very 
easiest work in the world to report him; but the 
reverse is really the case. His precision, so far 
from inspiring confidence, makes the young reporter 
quite agitated ; and the clear conviction that the 
omission of a single word will infallibly be detected, 
often makes it next to impossible to write anything 
at all. One’s nerves are always on the strain with 
him, for he has the constant air of being just about 
to make a weighty statement, the point of the 
whole speech, which, if you lose, you lose every- 
thing. He learns off by heart, too, numerous ex- 
tracts from books and newspapers, which he runs 
off fluently, giving but scanty references to their 
sources. For these reasons, Mr Cut-and-dry is one 
of the most difficult men to report. But such con- 
siderations as these I have mentioned are unknown 
except at the reporters’ table, and should an 
unprofessional friend happen to see me poring 
uneasily over the notes of Mr Cut-and-dry, he 
instantly ejaculates: ‘Why, you must be a poor 
hand, if you can’t take him! He’s the easiest man 
in the world to report, I should think!’ The only 
answer I vouchsafe to such a remark is that which 
I once myself received, when I imprudently ven- 
tured to offer, in the green-room of a transpontine 
theatre, a humble opinion on some one’s acting: 
a look of mingled pity, contempt, and annihilation, 
the look with which an allopathic doctor hears 
mention of a homeopathic doctor, or that of an 
hotel waiter when you tell him you don’t take 
wine. 

Then here is Mr Cut-and-dry’s pendant, Mr 
Ramble. This speaker wanders off into unknown 
paths, like a Cockney tourist attempting to ascend 
a Scotch mountain ; darts off at right angles, pro- 
fusely perspires, and ends by discovering himself 
to be within a few feet of his starting-point. Mr 
Ramble’s sentences are like a short-memoried 
gentleman’s comic song, or a terminable building 
society, or a young lady’s fancy-work, or the 
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schemes of the Metropolitan Board of Works— 
all beginnings and no end. Mr Ramble never 
creates what he is pleased to call ‘sentences’ 
under a dozen clauses ; and a verbatim report of 
his speech, were the reporter ever rash enough to 
write one, would weary the reader’s eyes with its 
innumerable colons, dashes, and parentheses, and 
would put the largest printing establishment, and 
the most composed compositor, ‘out of sorts’ in 
no time. A friend of mine, who used to report 
the lectures of a certain renowned professor of 
physiology, told me he counted in one of the pro- 
essor’s sentences seventeen parenthetical clauses, 
one within the other; but my friend could never 
have taken Mr Ramble’s, or he would never have 
thought of mentioning such a trifle. Mr Ramble 
remarks that the Society whose claims he advocates 
is a noble one; that nobility is a quality much to 
be cultivated ; and, ing of cultivation, that 
reminds him of an anecdote told him by a farmer 
when he was a boy—and boyhood, they must 
know, was the time for making impressions and 
educating the mind—but with the present theories 
of education he could not entirely agree. Educa- 
tion naturally leads Mr Ramble to religion, and 
religion, as naturally, to politics and the last- 
contested election. The subject then speedily 
develops into local government, and his grievances 
as overseer of his parish ; and then, warned by a 
frown from the chair that his allotted time 
elapsed, he has to make an ignominious rush back 
to the shelter of the noble Society, covering his 
retreat with a glass of water. If I am taking Mr 
Ramble for a newspaper, my course is somewhat 
easy : spread out the anecdotes, and condense the 
rest as much as possible ; but if it is a private 
verbatim report which is required, and which will 
no doubt be offered for Mr Ramble’s kind revision, 
the difficulty is terrible. How often have I wished, 
with aching head, that Mr Ramble would take to 
heart the lines of a Chicago poet : 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 

Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 

Condense as much as ever you can, 

And say in the readiest way ; 

And whether you speak on rural affairs, 

Or particular things in town, 

Just take a word of friendly advice—- 
Boil it down! 


Here is another old friend: Sir Serene Plagiary, 

I call him. He is a great favourite with the 
ublic. He generally appears late in a meeting. 
Tn disregard of his subject, he out-rambles Ramble. 
He certainly has, nominally, a subject on which to 
speak, but he troubles the subject little, and 
apparently it troubles him not at all. Classic and 
poetic allusion is Sir S.’s forte, a fort from which he 
can never be driven by any siege-guns of sarcasm 
which the press or criticising friends may bring up. 
His subject is a mere colourless thread, his scraps 
of — the beads of varied hue which glitter 
and dazzle in the light—a light, whoseever it be, 
certainly not Sir S.’s. What he last quoted always 
reminds him of a line from some other author— 
those beautiful lines of Moses’ poet, or that lively 


passage in Cowper, or that maxim of Tupper’s ; 
and out they all come, a propos de bottes. He 
plays with Greek and Roman names as a juggler 


with balls or knives, An axiom from Bacon is 
followed by a couplet from Tennyson, while a 


Shaks soliloquy, and an allusion to one 
of Aristophanes’ characters, looms in the offing, 
Rocket succeeds Catherine-wheel, squib follows 
squib, with endless repetition; and for the final 
blaze, a special fancy device, varied as the 
ingredients of the witches’ caldron in Macbeth, 
is reserved, and luckily few notice the smoke. 
After all this illumination, the Diogenes’ lantern of 
the poor next speaker, if any one has the rashness 
to constitute himself such, burns ghastly dim by 
comparison. Now what is the poor reporter to do 
with a speech like this? Often, as if on purpose 
to catch you, Sir S. will quote the blank verse 
utterances of bards entirely unknown to fame, 
which are so like prose, that you unwittingly 
incorporate them in the text, without, however, any 
but the very few initiated being any the wiser. 
But Sir S. is as lynx-eyed as other speakers, when 
reports of his speeches are in question, and is down 
upon you like a thunderbolt, for any such unfortu- 
nate slip, 
But r have hardly shewn my greatest bugbear 
yet. When I do so, you will start with surprise at 
my ‘want of taste’ He is no other than Joseph 
Miller, Esq. Junior, whose conversational style puts 
his audience so thoroughly at their ease, and whose 
smart jokes hold their attention from beginning to 
end of his speech. Now, it is a curious fact, that 
though there is nothing so pleasant to listen to, 
there is nothing in the world so ditlicult to report 
as a good joke. If the reporter has in him any ap- 
reciation at all of ‘a good thing’—and he generally 
by force of contrast with the numerous bad 
things it is his lot to publish to a long-suffering 
public—the temptation to be carried along with it, 
to enjoy the witticism, and forget to write, is almost 
overpowering ; to lay down his pen, and to listen 
and laugh with the rest of his fellow-creatures, 
comes so very natural. So far from note-taking 
being merely mechanical, as those suppose who 
know little about it, it, on the contrary, requires, 
even from its most practised professors, the con- 
stant and minute attention of the mind. Now,a 
witty story, as I say, almost irresistibly calls off the 
attention of the mind from the writing of short-hand, 
to continue which is an heroic effort of self-denial 
very difficult to make. 

e have now to say something of a very different 
class of speakers, for whose existence the Prophet 
of Chelsea (be it writ with reverence) is perhaps 
more to blame than any other. Though I acknow- 
ledge that Mr Carlyle is my favourite author, yet I 
cannot forget that I owe to him many a 
heartache, many a desperate struggle, many a 
blotted and illegible ‘note” The language in 
which Mr Carlyle writes, having little affinity to 
any dialect or speech previously known, has, as is 

roper, received a special name—Carlylese. This 
Lameame is used by no one but Mr Carlyle him- 
self, granted ; but he kas many followers (at a 
very respectful distance) in the mystic paths of 
Thought, and their language may best be described 
as Carlyle-and-water. The strong points of these 
gentlemen are the Odd, the Startling, the Abrupt, 
the Unexpected, the scarce Understandable, They 
love a turn of phrase which shall be like no other 


per’s ; | turn of phrase, past, present, or future ; they seek 


expressions so profound that no one shall be able 
to attach any conceivable meaning to them, except 
themselves, Now, the very basis and key to the 
possibility of verbatim reporting at is the 
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th 


‘accustomed,’ the ‘usual ;’ and when a speaker 
employs more than a certain percentage of infre- 
quently used words and phrases, it comes very 

on the art. Nine-tenths of speakers march along a 
plain beaten track of expression and phrase ; they 
are inclined to think that such a course will be 
‘beneficial,’ or that ‘in the present circumstances 
of the case, it would not be advisable to take such 
a step. To this gentle flow of the stream the 
reporter is accustomed, and he rows along, not 
certainly like Dibdin’s waterman, ‘thinking of 
nothing at all, but without catching crabs or 
splashing his coat in the stern. But for the other 
tenth, of whom I am now speaking, the customary 
literary dress for their thoughts is not half fan- 
tastic enough ; they are always in carnival array; 
ordinary coats and trousers are abominations ; a 
Charles I. plume, an Elizabethan ruffle, a slashed 
doublet, variegated trunks and hose, and pointed 
shoes, must be their attire. For them, a young 
lady is a damosel ; the last speaker's style was 
prophetico-satiric, horned cattle are cornuted rumi- 
nants, and even a dead donkey is an irresuscit- 
able traction-animal ; and such abstractions as the 
Ideal, the Actual, the Impossible, and the Incom- 
prehensible (the last especially), with very large 
capitals, play very important parts. There is cer- 
tainly one consolation, without which such speakers 
would drive their reporters to the nearest pond, or 
razor, or modern ‘comic’ paper ; and that is, the 
impossibility of uttering such language very quickly. 
This check brings the task of reporting them just 
within the limits of the attainable, and that is 
all. 

This portly gentleman, who hangs near, is Mr 
Gobble, the worthy alderman, one of the most 
annoying speakers produced by the exigences of 
the present state of society. His speech is exactly 
illustrated by the writing of the school-master ofa 
(not quite, !) 4 one age, formed of such light 
upstrokes and such heavy downstrokes, that at a 
very short distance the upstrokes are invisible, and 
the downstrokes consequently utterly mysterious. 
He is simply unintelligible, and does not seem to 
know himself what he is speaking about. This gentle- 
man has two or three relations little less offensive 
than himself, whom I must just mention. There is 
Mr A, whose stream of oratory is something like 
the jet issuing from a boulevard watering-hose ; it 
plays now to the right, now to the left, full in front, 
then to the side-gallery, then to the ceiling, and 
finally into the glass of water on the table. Unless 
you are almost literally under his nose, you strain 
your hearing in vain to catch the repast light and 
choice with which he is endeavouring to feast his 
audience. Then there is Mr B, who whispers all 
through, and the accented syllables are all that you 
hear. Finally, there is Mr C, an equally objection- 
able speaker, who thunders at the top of his voice 
from beginning to end, and makes you nervous in 
spite of you 

Mr Lag is the last gentleman I will introduce to 
my patient reader. Mr Lag, before he adorned the 
platform, took numerous private lessons at half-a- 
guinea each from a popular tragedian (without en- 
gagement), who taught gesture and elocution. The 
first rule taught to Mr was good enough : 


Learn to speak slow; all other es 
Will follow in their natural ohn 


But somehow the other graces obstinately refused 


to follow, in defiance of the poet and the half- 
guineas ; so Mr Lag stopped short on the first round 
of the ladder of eloquence, and has ever since 
danced attendance in this ante-chamber of the 
palace of oratory. Mr Lag is lavishly sprinkled 
over May meetings, and as at that season hard work 
and short rest is my rule, his soporific influence is 
almost too much forme. When he speaks, strong 
rappee is in great request at the reporters’ table. 
I once took a country friend to St James’s Hall to 
hear a much bepuffed American oratress. After 
the first five minutes: ‘Wake me when it gets in- 
teresting,’ said my friend dreamily, settling himself 
for a comfortable nap. I often afterwards thought 
of my friend, and his easy way of compounding 
matters ; but, alas, the reporter’s chair has no back 
to it! 

One poet note may be allowed me. The more 
really eloquent a speaker is, the better his choice of 
language ; and the more earnest his delivery, the 
more easy is he to report. To the reporter, such 
men as Mr ob cw Mr Gladstone, and Mr Disraeli, 
the masters of debate, are easy men. If you want 
a difficult man, try an average parish jan. 
The one task is as running three points in a 
Brightlingsea yacht ; the other, as tacking up the 
Thames in a hay-barge. 

The above are but a few silhouettes from my 
gallery. The barest outline is all I have given— 
your imagination, reader, must fill in the rest. If 
you take the trouble to do so, you will feel a little 
more for us poor fellows who are credited with 
following an occupation ‘merely mechanical, you 
know ;’ and if you are a public speaker yourself 
(and who is not, nowadays h and find a cap among 
this assortment that fits you, pray, wear it for the 
future, and thus lighten in some de the diffi- 
culties of the happy individuals who shall in future 
have the honour of reporting you. 


A COOL HAND. 


A GLORIOUS summer evening in Lower t, 
with the last glow of sunset dying away from the 
minarets of Cairo and the clustering towers of 
Mehemet Ali’s citadel ; a broad, shadowy, far- 
extending colonnade, such as Martin would have 
delighted to paint, skirting a bosket of broad- 
leaved tropical plants, rich in all the splendour of 
southern colouring ; a man pacing restlessly to and 
fro, looking at his watch about twice every five 
minutes. The colonnade in question is the piazza 
of the Hétel du Nil; the man is its latest arrived 
guest—myself. 

To be kept waiting for dinner is notoriously 
the one injury which no Englishman can forgive ; 
but when one has travelled all night, climbed the 
Great Pyramid in the morning, and tramped all 
round Cairo in the afternoon, the infliction becomes 
simply unendurable. Yonder, at the upper end of 
the colonnade, stands the long table, with its hang- 
ing lamps and full-dinner paraphernalia ; but not 
a sign of food as yet. I am just beginning to work 
myself into a highly British and patriotic rage 
(such things, of course, never oe at home), 
when a man approaches me from behind, and says 
in fluent Italian, though with a foreign accent: 
‘Can you oblige me with a light for my cigar ?” 

The voice is one which, once heard, 1s not easily 
forgotten. I seize the new-comer by both wrists 
(to his no small amazement), and drag him to the 
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light. The moment our faces become visible, there 
is a simultaneous shout : 

‘The Stoic, sure enough !’ 

‘Old Diogenes, by Jove !’ 

In this wise do I and my old college chum, Mon- 
tacute Hardy, meet once more. Since we shook 
hands on the pier at Southampton, three years ago 
—he heading westward, and I eastward, on the 
course of travel which has proved much longer, 
and infinitely more adventurous, than either of us 
foresaw—we have had no word of each other; and 
I am startled to note that the long wanderings 
and strange adventures which have altered me 
almost beyond recognition, and made me feel as 
though I had lived twenty lives in one, have left 
my old companion just as I remember him in the 
days of lectures and wine-parties. The same 
‘thoroughbred’ look from head to heel ; the same 
slight elastic figure; the same quiet, thoughtful, 
delicate face ; and, above all, the same wonderful 
composure, which the maddest excitement of a 
boat-race, or the hottest fury of a town-and-gown, 
had never once disturbed. The venerable head of 
our college had once commended Hardy as ‘an 
admirable realisation of the ideal Stoic;’ and the 
name, catching the fancy of the undergraduates, 

edily became universal. His own name, how- 
ever, would have described him quite as accurately ; 
for in sheer imperviousness to every extreme of 
fatigue and exposure, the burliest athlete of the 
university might have yielded to the slender little 
man who now stands beside me, smoothing his 
trim moustache with a hand small and shapely as 
a young girl’s. 

Iam about to burst into a volley of questions ; 
but Hardy stops me short : 

‘You know the old proverb: “It’s ill talk 
between a full man and a fasting ;” and between 
two fasting men, in my opinion, it is still worse. 
Here come those lazy beggars with the dinner at 
last, thank goodness ; so let us eat first, and talk 
after.’ 

We do so, and to good purpose. The meal over 
and the guests dispersed, Hardy draws his chair 
out into the open, lights a cigar such as only he 
has the gift of picking up, and laughs heartily at 
my refusal of his offered case. 

* Still as great a heathen as ever, eh? I remem- 
ber we used to chaff you about your non-apprecia- 
tion of liquor and ’baccy ; but I thought this 
wandering would have cured you.’ 

‘Well, as to that, I should say that a man who 
hasn’t learned to smoke and drink after four years 
at Oxford, may be considered hopeless; at all 
events, I’ve not learned to drink in Russia and 
Sweden, or to smoke in Turkey and Syria.’ 

‘ Ah, you have done your Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus pilgrimage, then? I thought as much. But 
where are you from now ?” 

‘From Krabis last—having a look at the Yemen 
insurrection? And you?’ 

‘Just across from New Zealand, answers the 
Stoic, as coolly as if speaking of a place within 
five minutes’ walk ; ‘for I don’t count my halt at 
Point de Galle. I’ve been a little about since I 
left the ’varsity, though nothing to boast of. Let 
me see, now—the United States, one; British 
Columbia, two; the Sandwich Islands, three ; 
Guatemala, four; Brazil, five; Peru, six; Aus- 
tralia, seven ; New Zealand, eight ; Ceylon (if you 
like to count it), nine; Egypt, ten. H’m—not so 


— for three years’ work. How do you 
stand 

‘ Ah, my dear Sindbad, I’m nowhere beside you ; 
only five countries outside of Europe, and not 
much to speak of in them. For to-night at least, I 

ield you the platform, and content myself with 
istening. Friends will please accept this intima- 
tion.’ 

‘If you can content gon with listening, 
retorts Hardy, ‘you’re the first traveller I ever 
met that could. But what shall I tell you 
about ?” 

‘Well, I presume there won’t be time for the 
whole of your narrative to-night, so suppose you 
pick out the best adventure you’ve had, and tell 
me that ?” 

‘H’m—let me see. I don’t know that I’ve had 
any particularly worth telling, answers the Stoic, 
with the modesty of true genius. ‘You wouldn’t 
care to hear how I got lost among the spurs of the 
Andes, or how some Indians took me prisoner in 
Oregon, or how a cayman nearly gobbled me on 
the Rio Madeira, or how’ 

‘Oh, if you call those “not worth telling,” I give 
in at once. The best of mine wouldn’t be a patch 
upon ’em.’ 

‘Many thanks for the compliment ; but I think 
I do recollect one yarn that’ll suit you.—Mix your- 
self another glass of lemonade, and I’ll tell you 
how I paid an hotel bill in California.’ 

‘Come, come, old fellow!’ remonstrated I, ‘it’s 
giving yourself rather a bad character, to pick out, 
as the most wonderful event of your whole travels, 
that you paid an hotel bill !’ 

‘Wait till you’ve heard the story, answered the 
imperturbable Hardy, lighting a fresh cigar as he 
spoke: ‘there are more ways than one of paying 
a bill, as you, who are an Oxford man, ought to 
know.—Have you put enough lemon in? Well 
then—Curtain rises, disclosing Mr Montacute 
Hardy on his way across the United States. 

‘When I left New York, the Pacific Railroad 
was nothing like finished ; and if it had been, ten 
to one I wouldn’t have gone by it. I don’t care 
for your beaten tracks; it’s always better to strike 
out a line for one’s self. As you may think, 
there’s no game to be had anywhere near the 
railways ; and all the best bits of the Far West— 
Salt Lake City, the Grove of Big Timber, the 
Yosemité Valley, the Sunken Lake—lie well off 
the track. On the whole, I rather agree with my 
old trapper-chum, Jim a who seemed to 
have quite a spite against railways, and used to 
say that “he meant jist to tramp it to the end 
of his days, for it was a sight better to walk 
the green earth nor to ride in the devil’s mail- 
coach.”* And, by Jove! he wasn’t far wrong 
either; for when you wake up in the freshness 
of the early morning, after a good nap beside your 
camp-fire under a warm Mackinaw blanket, and 
see the clear sky above you, and the great green 
waves of the prairie, swell beyond swell, stretching 
away for miles and miles in the glory of the sun- 
rise—and the great plain all alive with the twitter 
of birds and grasshoppers—and the fresh, fragrant 
morning air running through you like the breath 
of life, and every drop of blood in your veins 
leaping and dancing like living fire—I tell you, old 


* The same ominous name is given to the railway by 
the Russian peasants. 
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fellow, there’s nothing on earth to hold a candle 
to it! 

‘Poor old Jim! a braver fellow, or a better 
comrade, never stepped. I met him at Denver, 
on my way across the Plains, and we were quite 
like old friends directly. A simpler, jollier, kinder 
fellow you can’t imagine; and at first, he had 
quite a fatherly compassion for poor little delicate 
me, gradually warming into real honest delight 
when he found that I could handle a rifle, carry a 
“swag,” or stand a day’s work as well as other men. 
Many a jolly day did we have of it together, down 
in Colorado and Arizona—he teaching me all the 
ins and outs of hunting and trapping; and I 
putting him up to the uses of the diferent plants 
we fell in with (you know I was always a bit of a 
hand at botany), which was just the kind of thing 
he wanted. And then at night, when we were 
sitting over our camp-fire after supper, mixing our 
grog (and he was a rattling good hand at that, I 
— you), we used to get to spinning yarns— 

e telling me of the adventures he’d had in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada in the old gold-digging days, 
and I telling him of all that I’d seen in Europe. 

‘After we’d been out in Arizona about a 
month, we struck the southern end of the Yose- 
mité Valley, and worked our way up it toward the 
main ridge of the Sierra Nevada. 5 was bound 
for Sacramento, and I thought I might just as well 
stick to him as long as I could; and, after all, it 
lay pretty nearly in my road, for, of course, I had 
to get to San Francisco if I wanted to go across to 
the Sandwich Islands, which were my next point. 
I mustn’t say anything about the Yosemité, for 
if I were once to begin, I shouldn’t be done this 
week. What with the Big Timber, and the 
Yosemité Falls, and the Sentinel Tower, and the 
“Bridal Veil,” * and the North and South Dome, 
and the cliff of El Capitan (thirty-three hundred 
feet of sheer granite without a break—I’ve seen 
nothing like it before or since)—in fact, as I heard 
an Irishman say once, “ Nobody can imagine thim 
soights but him that’s seen thim—and he can’t? 

‘Just at this point, as ill luck would have it, 

r old Jim fell ill (I can’t think how he managed 
it, for he was as big and strong as a buffalo), and 
had to lie up at a shanty on the roadside, just at 
the foot of the main ridge. My own money was 
almost expended ; so we agreed that the best thing 
I could do was to push on to Sacramento (which 
was only a little more than a hundred miles to the 
north-west), and send him back such “ fixings” as 
he needed. The poor fellow’s farewell to me was 
very characteristic : “Good-bye, boss ; take care 0’ 

erself. I aint a-gwine to go under” [die] “this 
cont, yew bet ; be. we ’ll be on the tramp together 
agin ’fore long; so don’t yew go stickin’ yerself in 
any o’ them big smokin’ coaches as scares away all 
the b’ars and bufflers !” 

‘My new guide was a prairie Indian (very a 
propriately named the Ravenous Dog), a litt e, 
dirty, sneaking-looking beggar, whose sole object 
in life seemed to be to get drunk as often and as 
thoroughly as possible. However, I wasn’t likel 
to want him more than four or five days, and 
thought I could do with him that long ; so I gave 
him to understand that, if he behaved himself, I’d 
give him as much rum as he could drink, when 


* The Indian name of this splendid fall (the ‘Wind 
Spirit’) is much finer and truer. 


we got in, and if he didn’t, I’d send a bullet 
through him at once; upon which understanding 
we started. That day, all went smoothly enough ; 
but the next morning, my evil star made me catch 
sight of a rare plant on the top of a precipitous 
bank, thirty feet high ; and I must needs go up 
after it, while Master Redskin trudged slowly on 
with the horses. It was a stiff climb, but I got up 
at last, and had just collared the vegetable, when 
lo! the edge of the bank broke away, and down 
Iwent! It was only a fluke that I didn’t break 
my neck; but the briers and fallen earth saved 
me a bit. However, when I came to, I found 
myself all bruised and covered with blood, and 
my watch (which by some miracle wasn’t broken) 
shewed me that I d been lying there a good hour 
at least ; but what was worse, there wasn’t a sign 
of my worthy esquire or the horses! At first I 
thought he might have got tired of waiting, and 
struck on ahead ; but when I got to the crown of 
the pass, and couldn’t see him anywhere, I guessed 
at once that he’d bolted. In fact (as I afterwards 
found out), he had seen me fall, and, making sure 
that I was either dead or too much damaged to 
look after him, he’d just constituted himself heir 
to all my property (rifle and saddle-bags included), 
and made tracks with them. So there I was, left 
high and dry in the worst part of the Sierra, with 
four dollars in my pocket, and ony my knife if 
I got into trouble—for the lock of my revolver 

ot broken in the fall. I must have looked 
a fool, rather !’ 

And at this enlivening reminiscence, he indulged 
in a hearty burst of laughter, to my no small 
amazement. 

‘Well, there was nothing to be gained by stand- 
ing still, and when a thing has got to be done, you 
must just do it; so I hobbled along anyhow, and 
got on pretty well after a bit ; though, just at first, 

felt as shaky as if I’d been going up for my 
degree exam. over again. Just about sundown 
I came to a hut, whose only tenants seemed to 
be a tall, gaunt, vicious-looking Yankee, and just 
about the ugliest nigger I ever saw in my life. 

“Good-evening, mate,” said I; “can you put 
a fellow up for to-night? I don’t feel like going 
much farther, somehow !” 

“Kin yew pay for it ?—thet’s the idee!” said 
my host with a grin. “Yew don’t look like as yew 
hed made yure pile, thet’s a fact !” 

‘It was my weakness in those days (I’ve got 
over it now) to be always riled by that kind of 
thing. I whipped out my yo and slapped it 
down on the table ; and with all the small change 
in it, it made a very tolerable jingle. I saw the 
fellow’s eyes light up, and I knew directly that 
I’d done wrong. You’ve been in the interior of 
Russia, and you’ll know how a wolf's eyes gleam 
when he comes at you in good earnest. That’s 
just the look I saw on that fellow’s face then—and 
on the nigger’s too, for that matter. 

“Good as pork, mister,” said he, nodding at the 
pouch. “(Guess yew’ll be for a bite *fore gwine 
to roost ; jist hold on a minnit, and we’ll fix for 
supper right away.” 

“All right,” answered I; “Ill just look round 
outside to see if there are any plants worth picking 
up, while you get ready.” 

‘This was a bit of diplomacy on my part; for 
I knew that, if they meant mischief, they ’d lay 
their heads together the moment my back was 
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turned, and I wanted to make sure. As soon as 
they’d gone into the hut again, I sneaked round 
to the back, and crouched behind the wood-pile, 
where I could hear every word they said. d, 
sure enough, in a minute or two, they : 

“Trapped our b’ar this time—eh, Pomp ?” 

“Dat so, boss, sure *nuff. He big fool, shew 
money to all man he meet!” 

“He’s bin and shewed it jist once too often—so 
he has! Guess he’s one o’ them diggers who 
make a big pile, and then try to keep it dark by 
riggin’ out Tike scarecrows, and lookin’ down on 
their luck. But he can’t throw dust in my eyes, 
that’s what he can’t! Pomp, jist take yure axe, 
and get ahint the door, and when stranger comes 
back, fotch him down from behind, while I give 
him the bowie in front !” 

“Eh, boss, what for such big hurry? Wait 
little bit, better do.” 

“Why, yew black coward! air yew skeared of a 
little grasshopper like thet ?” 

“Me no coward—you sabbee dat bery well,” 
answered the black sulkily ; “but what for make 
noise, make mess, when can do quietly? You 
’member what bobbery dem a aes feller make, 
when dey see blood on de floor? Look see! you 
-gib him plenty much drink—he go sleep sound— 
at we b job! So I do wid digger feller ‘way 
down in Sacramento.” 

“Right yew air, Pomp—guess thet’s how we ll 
fix it. Jist fotch out the whisky, now, while I go 
and see if stranger’s anywhar roun’.” 

‘But I didn’t wait for him to come out, but went 
round, and came along towards the door of the 
shanty, whistling as jollily as could be, that he 
might not smell a rat. I knew all I wanted to 
know ; and, as I was too tired to have any chance 
of running, I concluded that my best way would be 
just to kill them both!’ 

I looked down at the narrator with involuntary 
admiration. The idea of this dainty little butterfly, 
whom a puff of wind might almost blow away, 
calmly eae himself against two powerful 
cut-throats in a lonely mountain gully, and ‘con- 
eluding that his best way was to kill them both,’ 
as coolly as one might speak of crushing a couple 
of cockroaches, had a really heroic flavour about it. 

‘At supper,’ he continued, ‘I was quite jolly 
with them, and chaffed and told stories till the 
were fit to crack their sides with laughing ; but 
took care to get very sleepy before long, and the 
two, who were watching me out of the corners of 
their eyes, ay looks as they noticed it. 

“Guess yew feel like hevin’ a big sleep, 
stranger, said my considerate host ; “so I'll jist 
shew yew yure clearin’, and then yew kin take out 
all the sleep yew hev lost at one pull.” He took 
me up a ladder into a small loft, shewed me some 
straw and a big horse-rug, and marched off. 

‘Here, then, was the situation. The ladder was 
fast to the door-sill, so I couldn’t cut off their com- 
munications ; and if I shewed fight openly, they 
would most likely get the best of it, especially if— 
as I half suspected—they had firearms. The only 
way was to trap them—but how? Just at that 
moment (never tell me again that novel-reading’s 
of no use) I recollected that bit in The Cloister and 
the Hearth where Gerard and Denys hoid their 
room in that Burgundian inn against the robbers, 
hiding behind the door, and sticking them one by 
one as they come in. I resolved to try the same 


dodge ; and I set to work to dress up a dummy 
with the straw and the horse-rug—fitting my cap 
and boots on it to make it more life-like—so as to 
look as if I were lying asleep in the farther corner. 
(When they used to think me a dab at rigging 
up lay-figures for the college theatricals, I little 
dreamed to what a use I should one day put it!) 
Then, when all was ready, I slipped behind the 
door with my bowie-knife, and waited. 

‘If I were a Frenchman, now—say one of Dumas’ 
Mousquetaires—I should tell you that I puffed a 
cigarette quite comfortably, and hummed an opera 
air between the whiffs. As I happen to be an 
Englishman, I may as well own that I wouldn’t 
go over that half-hour again for more than I can 
say. If they had come at once, it would have been 
nothing ; but the waiting—ugh! One minute, I’d 
think there was some one behind me, and set my 
back hard against the wall; the next minute a 
hand seemed to be coming through the wall itself, 
with a knife in it, right at me. Then it seemed as 
if all the air were full of knives and hatchets, 
ready to go into me if I stirred an inch; and once, 
when a straw pricked my bare foot, I was within an 
ace of screaming out. The wretches in the room 
below were still as death, listening for any sound 
from above ; and in that dead silence, the ticking 
of the old clock pricked my ears like a pin. At 
last—just as I was thinking of rushing down upon 
them and having it over anyhow—I heard the 
ladder creak ; creak again, louder—creak again R 
louder still—and then the Yankee’s long, lean, 
wolfish face rose above the door-sill, peering about 
with a light. Seeing me (as he thought) fast asleep 
on the floor, he crawled up and — forward to 
strike, offering his back fair tow me. Like a 
flash my knife was down on the back of his neck, 
with such a lick that the blade came clear out 
under his chin, and he died without a sound. I 
had barely time to drop him on the straw, when 
the nigger (who, from first to last, didn’t seem 
very game, and had contrived to hang back a 
little) came tumbling up—thinking, I suppose, 
that his master had done the trick, and meant 
to nail all the plunder himself. I struck him 
hurriedly, like a fool, as I was—and of course hurt 
instead of killing him. The next moment he had 
me fast. Down dropped the knife, and over we 
went upon the floor, fighting like wild-cats. And 
then began as fine a tussle as ever was — out 
in a lonely place at midnight, with life for the 
stake, a corpse for umpire, and the moon for 
looker-on. Over and over we rolled, he gnashing 
his teeth and snarling like a wild beast, while the 
cold moonlight came streaming in through the 
little window upon the black’s savage face, and 
the trampled straw, and the dead man’s distorted 
features and grinning teeth, gaping wide with the 
gasp of his last agony. If Blacky hadn’t been 
weakened by the flowing of the blood from his 
wound, he’d have finished me in no time; as it 
was, he was a tough customer. I began to think 
that I was in for it at last, when suddenly I felt 
the knife on the floor beside me. I gave him one 
tremendous squeeze, just to numb him for a 
moment, and seized it. The next moment, plug! 
it went into him, up to the very handle. He gave 
one choking growl, and lay dead. 

‘ Having thus “accounted for the population,” I 
began to debate whether I was justified in making 
prize of their belongings, in virtue of their recent 
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nefarious attempt and my own forlorn condition. 
In this difficulty, my studies in light literature 
came to my aid once more. I recollected how 
Gaffer Hexam shut up Rogue Riderhood by telling 
him that “you can’t rob a dead man ;” fortifie 
by which great grow I went down-stairs, and 

roceeded to help myself to my late host’s effects. 
i took what little money I could find, a gun, and 
some ammunition, filled my haversack with cold 
pork and “hard tack,” and then lay down before 
the fire and fell asleep.’ 

‘What! with the two bodies just overhead ?’ 
asked I, confounded at this fresh proof of his 
extraordinary coolness. 

‘Why not?’ asked the Stoic simply. ‘ Well, 
next morning at sunrise, under these improved 
conditions, I started again. After a bit, I fell in 
with a digger going West, and we kept together as 
far as Sacramento. I didn’t say —- hens my 
adventure, however ; and a few days later, I was 
rather tickled at hearing a man astonishing one 
of the drinking-bars with a story of how he had 
found “a white man and a nigger rubbed out in 
one of the shanties on the Digger Trail, and he 
guesed the Injuns as done it hed bin stampeded in 
the middle o’ their work, for they hadn’t sculped 
nary one on ’em, though the nigger hed as fine a 
crop 0’ wool as ever growed.” 

*So know, my boy, that’s how I paid my hotel 
bill—as light a one as I ever came across. Two 
strokes receipted it—only of a knife instead of a 
then, what do you say to some coffee 

fore turning in ?’ 


NOTIONS ABOUT THE MOON. 


Mew have had strange fancies about earth’s beauti- 
ful satellite. They have worshipped it as a goddess, 
sung of it as the birthplace of dreams, honoured it 
as the abiding-place of beneficent spirits empowered 
to visit earth to aid good men and punish eyvil- 
doers, Some have held the moon to be the first 
home of humanity, the Paradise lost by Eve's 
transgression ; others have believed it to be the 
place to which the souls of men ascend after death. 
Byron wrote : 
Sweet Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air, an island of the blest ; 


and a modern poetess has avowed her faith that 
the wretched find rest in Luna’s serene regions. 
Many wise men of old believed the moon to be a 
world full of life, Pythagoras boldly asserting it 
had its seas and rivers, its mountains, plains, and 
woods, its plants far lovelier than the flowers of 
earth, its animals fifteen times the size of those 
familiar to mundane eyes, ruled over by men of 
larger growth and higher mental faculties than 
those of earthly mould. 

Leaving philosophers to speculate as to whether 
the moon was or was not the home of creatures 
more or less akin to humankind, unphilosophical 
folk agreed that the moon had one inhabitant at 
least, one of their own race, whose form was pal- 
pable to all who had eyes to see. How he attained 
his elevated position was in this wise. While the 
children of Israel sojourned in the wilderness, a 
man was detected gathering sticks upon the Sabbath- 


day, whereupon he was taken without the camp 
and stoned until he died. Not satisfied with this 
exemplary punishment of the offender by his fellow- 
wanderers, the Vox Populi condemned the unhappy 
Sabbath-breaker to a perpetual purgatory in the 
moon, wherein he may be seen, bearing his bundle 
of sticks upon his back, ever climbing and climb- 
ing without gaining a step; accompanied by a 
dog, faithful in worse than death, to a master, 
whom an old English song-writer pictures shudder- 
ing in constant fear of a fall, and shivering with 
cold as the frosty air bites his back through his 
thorn-rent clothes. Shakspeare’s Stephano found 
Caliban ready enough to believe he was the man 
in the moon, dropped from the skies to become 
king of the enchanted island—‘I have seen thee 
in her, and I do adore thee ; my mistress shewed 
me thee, and thy dog, and thy bush.” In Ger- 
many, the story runs that, many ages ago, an old 
man went into the woods to cut sticks upon a 
Sunday morning. Having collected as many as 
he could carry, he slung the bundle upon a stick, 
shouldered it, and trudged homewards. He had 
not got far upon his way ere he was stopped by 
a handsome gentleman dressed in his Sunday 
best, who inquired if he was aware it was Sun- 
day on earth, when every one was bound to 
rest from labour. ‘Sunday on earth or Monday 
in heaven, it is all the same to me!’ was the 
irreverent reply. ‘So be it,’ said his questioner : 
‘bear, then, your fagot for ever; and since you 
do not value Sunday on earth, you shall have 
an everlasting Moon-day in Heaven—standing for 
eternity in the moon as a warning to Sabbath- 
breakers!’ As he pronounced sentence, the stranger 
vanished, and before the wood-gatherer could apolo- 
gise for his rudeness, he was seized by invisible 
hands, and borne to the moon, pole, fagot, and 
all. According to another version, he had the 
option of burning in the sun or freezing in the 
moon, and chose the latter as the least of two evils. 

Travelling northwards, we find the bundle of 
sticks transformed into a load of green-stuff. A 
North-Frisian, so devoid of honest ingenuity that 
he could think of no better way of passing his 
Christmas Eve than in stripping a neighbour's 
garden of its cabbages, was deservedly canght by 
some of the villagers as he was sneaking away with 
his plunder. Indignant at the theft, they wished 
the thief in the moon, and to the moon he went 
instanter ; there he yet stands with the stolen 
cabbages on his back, turning himself round once 
on the anniversary of his crime and its detection, 
New Zealanders, too, claim the man in the moon 
as one of themselves, their story being, that one 
Rona, going out at night to fetch water from a 
well, stumbled, fell, and sprained his ankle so 
badly, that as he lay unable to move, he cried 
out with the pain. Then, to his dismay and 
terror, he beheld the moon descending towards — 
him, evidently bent upon capturing him. He 
seized hold of a tree, and clung to it tightly, but 
it gave way, and fell with him upon the moon, 
which carried both away. In Swabia, not content 
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with a man, they must needs put a man and a 
woman in the moon: the former for strewing thorns 
and brambles on the road to church, to hinder 
more godly folks than himself from attending 
Sunday mass; the latter for making butter upon 
the Sabbath-day. 

The Cingalese transform the man into a hare, 
and make the animal’s presence in the orb of night 
a reward instead of a punishment. Sikyamunni, 
in one of the earlier stages of his existence, was 
a hare, living in a sort of partnership with an 
ape and a fox. One day, Indra paid the three 
friends a visit, in the guise of an old man in want 
of a meal. The larder being bare, the fox, the 
ape, and the hare started at once on a foraging 
expedition: while his cronies managed to secure 
something eatable, the hare returned as he went, 
but rather than be reproached with inhospitality, as 
soon as a cooking-fire was kindled, he jumped into 
it, thus providing the visitor with a dainty dish 
very literally at his own expense. Charmed with 
the action, Indra took the hare out of the fire, 
carried him back with him to heaven, and set 
him in the moon. In Scandinavia, oddly enough, 
tradition took the New Zealanders’ view of Luna’s 
character, and made a kidnapper of her. Accord- 
ing to the Norse legend, Mani, the moon, seeing 
two children named Hjuki and Bil drawing water 
from a well into a bucket, which they suspended 
on a pole, for easy carriage, seized upon them, 
and took children, bucket, and pole into the upper 
regions. 

After testing the question again and again, 
modern meteorologists have come to the conclu- 
sion, that the moon has no sort of influence over 
the weather, agreeing with the Iron Duke, that it 
is nonsense to place any faith in her as a weather 
predictor. Time was when she was thought ab- 
solute mistress of the seasons. Pliny has the fol- 
lowing lunar weather-wisdom. Fine weather, wind, 
or rain, may be looked for according as the moon 
rises with a pure white, red, or swarthy light. If, 
at full moon, half the disc is clear, fine weather 
is betokened ; if red, wind ; if black, rain. If at 
the rising of the new moon the upper horn is 
obscured, there will be a prevalence of wet when 
she is on the wane ; if the lower horn is obscured, 
there will be rain before she attains her full; 
if both horns appear obtuse, a frightful tempest 
is near; if they are sharp and erect, high winds 
may be expected. Darwin declares it is a sure 
sign of coming rain when the moon’s head is 
hidden in haloes. <A correspondent of Notes and 
Queries says a large circle round the moon, with 
a north or north-east wind, predicates stormy 
weather; if the wind comes from any other 
quarter, there will still be rain, but less of it. If, 
however, the moon rises after sunset, the appear- 
ance of a ring round her is not so significant as 
the Dutch rhyme puts it : 


A ring round the moon 
May pass away soon ; 
But a ring round the sun 
Gives water in the tun. 


An old Spanish proverb says the circle of the 


moon never filled a pond, but the circle of the 
sun wets a shepherd; while an English rhyme 
pronounces : 


If round the moon a circle ’s seen 
Of white, and all the sky’s serene, 
The following day, you may divine, 
Will surely prove exceeding fine. 


And: 


Whene’er, in autumn or in spring, 
A mist the moon doth with it bring, 
At noon the sun will bright appear, 
The evening be serene and clear. 


The turning up of the horns of the new moon 
is another sign of fair weather: ‘ There’s no likeli- 
hood of a drop now, an’ the moon lies like a boat 
there,’ says somebody in Adam Bede. Southey 
notices this notion in one of his letters: ‘Poor 
Littledale has this day explained the cause of the 
rains which have prevailed for the last five weeks, 
by a theory which will probably be as new to 
you as it is to me. “I have observed,” he says, 
“that when the moon is turned upwards, we have 
fine weather after it, but when it is turned down, 
then we have a wet season ; and the reason I think 
is, that when it is turned down, it holds no water, 
like a basin, you know, and down it comes!”’ It 
is a very common belief that the weather depends 
— the moon changing before or after midnight ; 
a belief absurd on the face of it, since, as has been 
well observed, the moon may change before twelve 
at Westminster, and after twelve at St Paul’s. Dr 
Adam Clarke was oblivious of this fact when he 
put forth A Weather Prognosticator, through all 
the lunations of each year for ever; shewing the 
observer what kind of weather will most probably 
follow the entrance of the moon into any one of her 
quarters, and that so near the truth, as to seldom or 
never be found to fail. Our readers can easily 
decide as to the worth of the reverend doctor's 
weather-guide ; they have only to note the time 
of the moon’s entrance upon a new quarter, and 
com the actual result with that anticipated by 
the Prognosticator. It would be useless to quote 
his formulated observations, for, like all other 
prophecies concerning the lunar phenomena, there 
is a total neglect of the fact, that weather is local, 
and not universal. In other words, the change 
in the moon that is supposed to have given good 
weather in the south of England, has probably 
been attended with exceedingly bad weather in 
Scotland. 

There is a time for all things ; the difficulty lies 
in i upon the right time. No such difficulty 
disturbed the minds of the farmers of bygone days, 
who took my lady moon as their guide. They 
had only to ask themselves was she waxing or 
waning, and they knew what to do, and what to 
leave undone. An increasing moon was favourable 
to increase, a waning moon just the reverse. So, 
under the first, grain was cut, grafts inserted, eggs 
put under the hen, sheep sheared, and manure 
spread upon the land. Seeds were sown under a 
waning moon, in order that the young plants might 
have the advantage of growing with the moon. 


Sow peason and beans in the wane of the moon, 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon ; 
That they with the planet may rest and arise, 
And flourish with bearing most plentiful-wise. 
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When the moon was at the full, was the proper 
time to make ditches, tread out grapes, and cover 
up the roots of trees ; seven days later being the 
fittest period for grubbing up such as were to be 
removed. Timber, however, was not to be touched 
until the end of the second quarter, and then only 
when the moon was upon the change. The state 
of the moon, says Pliny, is all-important when the 
felling of timber is in question, the very best time 
for the operation being during the moon’s silence, 
or when she is in conjunction with the sun. Some, 
however, averred she ought to be below the 
horizon as well, and that if the conjunction 
happened to fall upon the day of the winter 
solstice, timber then felled would be of everlasting 
duration. Even now, Devonshire apple-growers 
prefer gathering their fruit at the shrinking of the 
moon, believing then it does not matter though the 
apples get bruised in the gathering, which is 
otherwise fatal to their preservation. Peat-cutters 
aver that if peat be cut under a waning moon it 
will remain moist, and not burn clearly. The 
Brazilian mat-makers of Petropolis account for 
some of their mats wearing out too quickly, by 
reason of the canes having been cut at the wrong 
time of the moon. It is foolish, according to 
Suffolk notions, to kill a pig when the moon is 
waning ; for if a pig be converted into pork at that 
time, the meat will invariably waste excessivel 
when it comes to be cooked. In Burray and Sout 
Ronaldsay, they carry the waxing and waning 
theory still further, holding it unlucky to marry 
except under a growing moon. A sceptical writer, 
sneering at one of those who might have boasted 
like Falstaff, ‘We be men of good government, 
being governed as the sea is, by our noble and 
chaste mistress, the moon,’ says : ‘When the moon 
is in Taurus, he never can be persuaded to take 
physic ; lest that animal, which chews the cud, 
should make him cast up again. If at any time 
he has a mind to be admitted into the presence of 
a prince, he will wait till the moon is in con- 
junction with the sun, for ’tis then the society 
of an inferior with a superior is salutary and 
successful.’ 

Tiberius hoped to stave off baldness by never 
permitting the barber to shear his imperial locks 
except at full moon. The Roman emperor was 
evidently as earnest a believer in the ruling power 
of Luna, as the Duke in Measure for Measure, who 
tells Claudio— 


Thou art not certain, 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects 
r the moon ; 


or as the fair Olivia, who answers the greeting of 
her lover’s ambassador with: ‘If you be mad, be 
gone ; if you have reason, be brief; ’tis not that 
time of moon with me, to make one in so skipping 
a dialogue.’ Othello, too, makes the moon re- 
sponsible for his rash deed : 


It is the very error of the moon ; 
She comes more near the earth than is her wont, 
And makes men mad. 


Although our mad-doctors have long since scouted 
the idea of lunatics being influenced in any way 
by the planet from which they take their name, 
it was held by men of note like Mead and Hunter. 


The latter was strong in the belief that the moon 
exercised considerable influence over the human 
body, particularly when at the full. ‘ It is strange, 
but true as gospel,’ wrote the great soldier, Napier, 
from Scinde, ‘that at every new and full moon, 
down we all go here with fever’ In tropical 
countries, where meat exposed in the moonlight 
turns putrid, the beams of the moon work harm 
to those who sleep beneath them. ‘The sun shall 
not smite thee by day, nor the’moon by night, 
says the Psalmist. Captain Burton tells us that 
many a Brazilian negro, taking a nap incau- 
tiously in the moonlight, awakes with one side 
of his face a different colour from the other. 
A Mr Perry, supposed to have been lost in the 
bush, turned up at Brisbane in very miserable 
plight. He had been blinded by sleeping under 
the rays of the moon, and wandered about for five 
days, until his sight became sufficiently restored to 
enable him to find the homeward track. The 
sailors of Southern Italy maintain that the beams 
of the moon are fatal to the fish they shine 
upon, and are careful to shelter those they catch 
from the moonlight, lest they should ome 
putrid. 

It was once, and still may be, the custom of 
Highland women to salute the new moon with a 
solemn courtesy. English country dames were wont 
to sit astride a stile or gate, waiting the new moon’s 
appearance, to welcome her with: ‘A fine moon, 
God bless her!’ Bachelors were privileged to 
claim a kiss and a pair of gloves upon announcing 
the advent of a new moon to the first maiden they 
met. If, when first seen, the new moon was upon 
the right hand, or directly before the person making 
her acquaintance, good fortune awaited the lucky 
individoal on the ensuing month ; just the contrary 
result following its  ponarge on the left hand, or 
at his or her back. ‘To see a new moon for the first 
time through glass, is ominous of ill. To insure 
good fortune, one ought, at sight of her ladyship, 
to turn over one’s money and wish. At the inquest 
upon the victims of the railway accident at Harrow, 
in November 1870, a juryman said his son was in 
a meadow close by at the time of the collision, and 
saw the new moon shining brightly ; and having a 
knack of turning over his money when he saw the 
new moon, he did so, and counted it easily by her 
light. To render the charm complete, the money 
should be spit upon. When Mungo Park visited 
the Mandingoes, he found a ba similar supersti- 
tion prevalent among them. Upon the rising of 
the new moon, they always prayed in a whisper, 
spat upon their hands, and then rubbed their faces 
with them. The Mussulmans of Turkestan shake 
off their sins every month by the simple process of 
jumping up and y Se seven times with their faces 
turned towards the new moon. 

Berkshire lasses used to go out into the fields, 
and cry to the new moon : 


New moon, new moon, I hail thee ! 
By all the virtue in thy body, 
Grant this night that I may see 
He who my true love is to be. 


In Scotland, it was only the first new moon of the 
new year that was appealed to in this fashion ; to 
obtain success, it was necessary to set the back 
against a tree, and the feet upon a ground-fast 
stone, and sing or say : 
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O new moon, I hail thee ! 
And gif I’m e’er to marry man, 
Or man to marry me, 
His face turned this way fast’s ye can, 
Let me my true love see, 
This blessed night. 


And if the invoker was destined to be married, the 
apparition of her future guidman would wait upon 
her before morning. Yorkshire girls have another 
way of hailing the first new moon of the year: 
they take care to see her in a looking-glass, and 
know they will have to remain single as many 
years as they behold moons. Matrimonial diviners 
of course wish to see as few moons as possible, 
holding the more moons, the worse luck. The 
sight of more than one moon in the heavens has 
ever been portentous of impending trouble. Hubert 
tells King John : 


They say five moons were seen to-night, 
Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

Old men and beldames in the streets 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 


A red moon was equally ill-boding. When Salis- 
bury entreats the commander of Richard II.’s Welsh 
soldiers to prevent their dispersion, the Welsh 
captain replies : 
*Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay 
The bay-trees in our country are all withered, 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change. 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. 


A lunar eclipse was also an omen dire, as it well 
might be, if the ular notion in ancient times 
‘was correct, and the moon was only eclipsed when 
suffermg from the spells of wicked magicians 
seeking to draw her down to earth, to aid them in 
their unholy doings ; fortunately, their machina- 
tions were of no avail if honest people could make 
enough noise to drown the songs of the enchanters. 
To sing the moon out of the sky, is about as 
feasible a feat as that of fishing her out of a pond. 
Attempting the latter, a haymaker fixed a nick- 
name upon his Wiltshire brethren for ever. The 
that two Wiltshire haymakers going 

home from work, espied the reflection of the moon 
in a pond, and took it for a lump of gold. One 
took off his boots and stockings, waded in, and tried 
to lay hold of the glittering prize ; it was too deep 
for his reach, so, seizing hold of his rake, he began 
to rake the water, and persevered, until a party of 
Somersetshire mowers came along, and jeered him 
as a ‘moon-raker’ Anxious to remove the slur of 
stupidity from his countymen, Mr Akerman ingeni- 
ously accounts for the opprobrious nickname in 
this way : ‘Piple zay as how they gied th’ neame 
©’ moon-rakers to we Wiltshire vauk, bekase a 
passel o’ stupid bodies one night tried to rake the 
shadow o’ th’ moon out o’ th’ bruk, and tuk’t vor 
a thin cheese. But that’s th’ wrong end o’ th’ 
story. The chaps as was doin’ o’ this was smugglers, 
and they was a-vishing up zome kegs o’ sperrits, 
and only pertended to rake out a cheese. So the 
exciseman as axed ’em the question had his grin at 
em; but they had a good laugh at he, when ’em 
got whoame the stuff’ By the way, has the saying, 
‘The moon is not made of green cheese,’ any con- 
nection with the Wiltshire tradition, or with that 


respecting the Middletonians of Lancashire, who 
are reproached with taking the moon’s shadow for 
a Cheshire cheese, and trying to rake it out of a 
pit? We pause for a reply, and shall look for one 
in Notes and Queries. 


CATCHING LARKS. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


Tue old clock in the hall struck twelve, slowly 
and portentously ; and was followed by the musical 
clock in the drawing-room, which played an unfeel- 
ing little jig before striking, as if it had no share in 
the anxieties of the house. 

After Lawrence was gone, Miss Thorney dressed 
herself again with Madge’s help, and they sat wait- 
ing. The time seemed interminable, though it was 
after half-past eleven when they began to wait and 
listen, The clocks had just done striking twelve, 
when a stealthy step went creeping along the 
passage. A board creaked as it stopped at Madge’s 
door and turned the key, which she had left 
outside. 

‘There goes Joseph,’ whispered Miss Thorney, 
with her grim smile. ‘He’s not so light as he was 
once, so the boards creak under him. I thought he 
would hardly venture his old bones up the tree, 
They have got you safe, Margaret. Locked up; 
do you hear ?’ ‘ 

‘Yes,’ said Madge. ‘I feel so anxious! Do you 
think there will be any fighting ?’ 

‘No, child. If I had thought of it, however, the 
young man might have had my father’s pistols.’ 

‘He has a revolver with him,’ said Madge. 

‘Oh, very well. Mercy on us! what a long time 
they are! I thought thieves were generally punc- 
tual. They must be in the room by this time, surely. 
I hope our defenders won’t let them break open the 
plate-chest before they jump out upon them,’ 

A few minutes more of dead silence ; then some- 
thing between a roar and a howl, followed by a 
confused noise of struggling. A minute more, and 
there was a violent knocking at the door of Miss 
Thorney’s room. 

‘Who’s there ?’ called out the old lady. 

‘It’s me, ma’am, Lawrence. O ma’am!’ and the 
door was shaken and rattled, but Miss Thorney 
had locked it. 

‘ Let her in,’ said she ; and Madge turned the key 
and opened the door. The tumult in the other 
room was frightful. 

Lawrence rushed in, followed by the cook ; they 
were both in the wildest state of terror. ‘ Robbers! 
Murder!’ the cook screamed at the top of her 
voice. 

‘O ma’am, they ’re taking the plate. I heard 
them hammering, and now they ’re fighting over it,’ 
cried Lawrence : she was quite limp from fear, and 
crouched down beside her mistress like a heap of 
crumpled clothes. 

‘Be quiet, cook! or I shall put you out of 
the room,’ said Miss Thorney angrily. ‘As for 
Lawrence, she’s gone stark mad. Thieves are not 


quite such fools as you are, Lawrence, They don’t 
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shout when they're robbing a house. Those villains 

have good reason for shouting at present, as the 

police are upon them. Ah! Joseph thought I 

should go comfortably to sleep, and let him do what 

he pleased with my things; but he has found him- 
mistaken.’ 

‘Law, ma’am! Joseph! You don’t mean’—— 

‘I mean that my butler and two other villains 
are by this time in the hands of the police. Things 
seem quieter now, so I suppose they have settled 
them without serious fighting.’ 

‘There is Mr Hyde coming along the passage,’ 
said Madge. 

‘Ask him to be good enough to come here.—Go 
and hide behind the curtain, you two scarecrows.’ 

The cook and Lawrence found their mistress, in 
her cool and rather vindictive energy, almost as 
terrible as the thieves, They instantly obeyed ; 
and Madge went out to meet Robin. 

‘You are not hurt?’ she said. 

‘Ono. I hope you were not much frightened ? 
Is Miss Thorney there ?’ 

‘Yes, Will you come in and speak to her ?’ 

‘Well?’ said Miss Thorney as Robin entered, 
rather flushed and dishevelled, but otherwise the 
same as usual. 

‘They are being handcuffed, he said, ‘and will 
be taken off at once to the lock-up. You don’t 
wish to see them, I suppose ?” 

‘Not in the least. Had you much trouble ?’ 

‘They struggled a good deal, as you heard ; but 
we surprised them thoroughly. They were setting 
to work comfortably on the chest when we bounced 
out of the wardrobe, and our other fellows had run 
up the tree like squirrels, and were already at the 
window. One of them hit Jem Riddell in the eye ; 
that is the only casualty. I wonder where your 
other servants are ?” 

‘Behind that curtain,’ said Miss Thorney. ‘ How 
do you feel after your exertions ?’ 

‘Very glad to get out of the wardrobe,’ said 
Robin, drawing a long breath. 

‘And what are you going to do now ?’ 

‘If you have no objection, Jem and I are going 
to watch in that room, by turns, for the rest of the 
night.’ 

* Well, get the keys from Joseph, and fetch some 
wine out of the sideboard for yourselves and the 

olicemen. Good-night. We shall see you at 
reakfast.’ 

Robin being thus disposed of, Miss Thorney 
turned to her female companions. 

‘We will wait till those men are gone, and then 
you can go to bed, Margaret, while Lawrence helps 
me to undress.—As for you, cook, you may as well 
wait for Lawrence ; you are probably afraid to go 
along the passages by etwas 

So ended the Monk’s Dene burglary. Robin, 
bad as it may sound, had enjoyed it from beginning 
to end ; it gained his object for him at once—a free 
entrance to Miss Thorney’s house. I suppose he 
was only a burglar of another kind. 

During the next week or two he was there con- 
stantly, and a sharp woman like Miss Thorney was 
of course not long in finding out his attraction 
there. As soon as her mind had grasped the 
subject, she sat down and wrote to Madge’s father, 
without saying anything to the young people, who 
would both have been startled, as they fh not yet 
come to an understanding. 

‘What’s the matter now, I wonder?’ said Mr 


Thorney, when he saw her handwriting. ‘I hope 
she doesn’t mean to send Madge back to us ?’ 

‘I’m sure I wish she would, sighed Fan | 
‘ And I should think Madge must be afraid to stay 
there after that robbery. I should never be able | 
to sleep.’ 

‘“Dear Witttam,”’ read Mr Thorney, ‘“ you 
are not likely to despise any respectable chance of 
settling your daughter in lite.” She is going to do 
something with her—but what? “In writing home, 
Margaret has probably mentioned the name of Mr 
Hyde, who behaved so remarkably well when my 
house was broken into on the fourteenth. This 
young man has lately succeeded to large estates in 
this neighbourhood, in consideration of which I 
have allowed and encouraged him to come to the 
house; and with a little more encouragement, I 
think Margaret will have a chance in that quarter. 
His family is good, though scarcely of the antiquity 
we might wish, but I find that Margaret (one of her 
, ary faults) has not a pa appreciation of her 

escent ; therefore she will make no objections on 
that score. At the same time, I should wish you to 


understand, that if I bring this match about, I 


shall expect to make all the arrangements for it 
myself, and shall invite you and your family here 
for the wedding. You will probably think yourself 
unable to settle anything on Margaret, in which 
case the honour of our family will oblige me to set 
aside a small annual sum for that purpose. Send 
me any objections at once, or they will be too late. 
—Your affectionate cousin, SARAH THORNEY.”’ 

‘How fortunate ! how delightful! Large estates, 
does she say ?’ exclaimed Mrs Thorney. 

‘Something in the nowveau riche line, I’m afraid,’ 
said her husband doubtfully. ‘I hope he’s not a 
snob, and that Madge likes him. I won't have her 
sacrificed for all the old cousins in the world. 

‘Oh, she won’t be sacrificed: she likes him 
very much,’ said Fan joyfully. ‘He was so polite 
to her on her journey. I know she likes him 
extremely.’ 

‘What! is he the subject of those reams of 
paper she sends you every two or three days? But 
mind, ladies, you are not to put your fingers into 
it. Don’t mention this letter to Madge on any 
account, till things are further advanced.’ 

‘You don’t seem at all pleased,’ said Mrs Thorney. 
‘ What discontented creatures men are! Now, I 
can’t imagine anything more delightful than to 
have dear Madge well married! How kind Cousin 
Sarah is about the wedding and all that. Let me 
read her letter agai 

After breakfast, Mr Thorney took a turn in the 
garden, and then wrote his answer. 


Dear Covusin—I am obliged by your letter, and 
your kind intentions with regard to Margaret. 
Provided that the young man’s character is good, 
and that she likes him well enough to smuy Ea, 
I can make no objection, being too poor to say 


anything on the score of family. I am afraid I 
should not be justified in declining your generous 
offer of settling a small sum on Margaret. Her 


mother joins with me in thanks for your kindness 
to her, and in anxiety for further news.—Yours 
very faithfully, THORNEY. 

‘ Listen to me, Margaret,’ said Miss Thorney the 
next afternoon. Her protégée was reading to her, 
and had just stopped to take breath at the end of a 
chapter. ‘I had a young woman living here with 
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me once—not so very long ago—who took it into 
her head to disappear. e looked for her every- 
where; the stream was dragged, but she was 
nowhere to be found.’ 

‘What had happened to her?’ said Madge. 
Nobody had told her that young woman’s history. 

‘She had run away with a lover of hers,’ said 
Miss Thorney, after a moment’s pause, during 
which she glanced our at Madge. ‘Very fine 
fun, I daresay she thought it. But it was not a 
respectable thing to do; so I hope you are not 
going to play any such tricks.’ 

. t do you mean ?’ said Madge, opening her 
brown eyes wide, and letting her hands, with the 
book they were holding, sink slowly into her lap. 

‘I should not be surprised,’ said Miss Thorney. 
* Young people will do anything in the present day 
to escape from restraint. And that young man 
would not be hanging about here so much, if he 
had not some design in “5; _—, But I should be 
very angry, Margaret, i ound you were gone ; 
advice, and do nothing 

Madge’s colour had been deepening slowly while 
her cousin spoke. She rose ey er chair, and 
stood very upright. 

‘Cousin Sarah,’ she said, ‘I do not know what 
reason you have for suspecting me in this way. 
If you object to Mr Hyde’s coming here, you had 
better tell him so, instead of accusing ’—— 

‘That will do, my dear, said Miss Thorney. 
‘Sit down, and be quiet. You look exactly like my 
grandmother.’ 

‘If you think I am likely to misbehave myself, 
said Madge, not so easily pacified, ‘I will write at 
once to papa, and tell him Iam coming home, I 
have no wish, I am sure’—— 

‘Sit down, child, I tell you. Or & up-stairs, if 
you feel disturbed. There is Mr Hyde coming 
along the drive.’ 

threw down her book, and ran away to her 
room with undignified haste. 

‘I sup ou have very few acquaintances in 
this neighbourhood ?’ said Miss Thorney to Robin, 
as he sat with her in the drawing-room. 

‘Not many,’ said Robin. 

* You are able to spare us so much time.’ 

‘I hope I am not in your way?’ said Robin, a 
little hurriedly. 

‘Not at all’ answered Miss Thorney with un- 
usual graciousness. ‘Very glad to see you; but 
most people think Monk’s Dene so dull, that I am 
surprised when I have a visitor.’ 

‘I don’t find it dull, said Robin. ‘ A very pretty 
place ;’ and he looked absently out of the window. 

‘Are you going to live in the old house at 
Abbot’s Dene 

‘I have not quite made upmy mind. It depends 
on circumstances.’ 

‘Perhaps you are going to be married ?’ 

‘I—don’t know. Miss Thorney, the fact is that 
I came here to-day on purpose to ask your niece— 
your cousin, I mean—if she would—if I might’—— 

Robin got up, and walked rather distractedly to 
the window and back again. Miss Thorney sat in 
her arm-chair, quite cool and collected, with a really 
good-natured smile on her face. 

‘You are hardly doing a wise thing,’ she said, 
shaking her head. ‘ Margaret’s father is a very 
~ man; I don’t suppose he could give his 

ughter anything. You might as well marry a 


beggar at once.’ 


‘I don’t care—not the least in the world, said 
Robin. ‘I would rather she had nothing. Oh, 
thank you ; where is she? Can I see her now?’ 

‘You had better come back in the evening,’ said 
Miss Thorney. ‘I _ her out of temper, and she 
went up-stairs. She has her portion of the old 
Thorney spirit, Mr Hyde’ 

‘What time shall I come ?’ 

‘Seven o’clock, if you like. I shall probably be 
asleep, but that won't signify, will it ?’ 

Robin made one or two more unconnected re- 
marks, and went away, shutting the drawing-room 
door after him. 

There was Madge coming down-stairs, 

Robin crossed the hall to meet her, and all the 
old portraits probably craned their necks and 
blinked their eyes to see ; nobody was taking any 
notice of them. 

‘I came to see you,’ he said. ‘I have been talk- 
ing to Miss Thorney, and she says I may come and 
see you again this evening. Dear ge—isn’t 
that what they call you at home ?—will you be 
glad to see me ?’ 

‘Do you mean—what will she say !’ said Madge, 
who had been prepared for this by the looks and 
speeches of the last two or three days. 

‘Oh, she’s all right, said Robin triumphantly. 
‘You wouldn’t care for eo she said, I hope. 
I’m coming at seven o’clock.’ 

Some minutes later, having at length succeeded 
in sending her friend away, Madge went into the 
drawing-room. 

‘Well ?’ said Miss Thorney. There was quite a 
softened interest in her sharp old face. 

Madge sprang across the room, and hugged her 
for the first time, with a childish vehemence which 
was almost too much for the old lady. 

‘There, child ; that’s enough,’ said she. ‘What 
will they say at home,I wonder! Will they think 
I’ve done pretty well for you ?” 

Madge was quick enough to see that her cousin 
took to herself all the credit of having made the 
match, and was able to give her plenty of gratitude 
and affection out of her own boundless store of 
happiness. 


CHAPTER VII, 


The burglary at Monk’s Dene was a delightful 
subject of gossip for the whole neighbourhood ; 
there were so many interesting points about it: the 
treachery of that wicked old butler, and then the 
singular way in which young Mr Hyde had mixed 
himself up with it all. Old Joseph became a less 
interesting character after the draught he prepared 
for his mistress had been analysed by a chemist, 
and found to be nothing worse than a sleeping- 
potion ; but the gossips had hardly recovered froin 
this disappointment, when they were plunged into 
a new sea of conjectures by the news of Mr Hyde’s 
engagement to Miss Margaret Thorney. Mrs 
Wilkins thought somebody ought to interfere ; she 
was sure the young man did not know his own 
mind, and had been entrapped by that designing 
old fortune-hunter, Miss Thorney, and her penni- 
less cousin; it was a crying shame, and Mr Wilkins 
ought to remonstrate, at least, with his client. But 
Mr Wilkins declined doing so, as Robin was of age, 
and complete master of his own actions; though 
he looked at his own four daughters, and sighed : 
it had always been a dream of his that the old 
house should be repaired for one of them. 
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Monk’s Dene was unusually lively at this time, 
with Robin always in and out, and Miss Thorney 
seemed to grow young again with her interest in 
all his plans. Madge and he both liked the old 


house at Abbot’s Dene, so it was to be repaired and | th 


furnished, and the rats exterminated, if possible. 
They were to be married very soon, and then were 
going abroad for some months, a prospect to which 
they both looked forward with almost childish 
delight. Robin found Miss Thorney a new butler, 
a much younger and smarter man than Joseph, 
bearing a character for honesty and steadiness which 
had to be considered in his wages. 

Madge’s trousseau would have been thought 
small and shabby by most modern young ladies. 
Her mother had no ready money to spare, and 
Miss Thorney had no idea of loading her protégée 
with fine clothes, though she settled a hundred a 

ear upon her, to Madge’s extreme astonishment. 
She was not allowed to go home, and it all seemed 
like a dream, till the arrival of Mr and Mrs Thorney 
and Fan made it more like a reality. 

On the evening before the wedding, Robin and 
his best man, that Captain Lacy whom Madge had 
seen at the station, were to dine at Monk’s Dene. 
The guests arrived rather before the time, three 
gentlemen instead of two; besides Jem Riddell, 
who had entered Mr Hyde’s service, and was dressed 
in livery, which he thought a rich reward for his 
intelligence. 

There was no one in the drawing-room, Captain 
Lacy walked slowly round with his hands behind 
him, looking at the well-furnished walls. ‘Thorney, 
Thorney !—Upon my word, Robin, you have a fine 
collection of relations.’ 

Robin himself was fidgeting about the windows, 
while his other friend, a tall, dark, melancholy 
looking young clergyman, sat down in an arm-chair, 
and gazed at the door, which presently opened, 
admitting Miss Fanny Thorney in white muslin. 

Fan never shewed to advantage beside Madge’s 
brighter colouring ; but she had pretty delicate 
features, a graceful figure, and a sweet expression, 
though generally rather sad ; life at home was so 
hopeless, and she had had a a | rman of her 
own, poor little woman, though she never said any- 
thing about it. 

‘How do you do?’ said Robin, coming across to 
meet her.—‘ Captain Lacy, Miss Fanny Thorney. 
My cousin Mr Trevor, just arrived from Africa, I 
thought I might 

Robin’s voice failed in astonishment. Captain 
Lacy, for the first time in his life, found his hand- 
some self totally unregarded. Mr Trevor was 
standing up, as crimson as Fanny herself, and had 
shaken hands with her in a sort of bewildered way. 
She was the first to regain her self-possession. 

‘I met Mr Trevor in our neighbourhood three 
years ago. If you will excuse me, Mr Hyde, I’ll 
go and tell them you are come.’ 

She escaped out of the room, and flew up-stairs 
to her sister. Captain Lacy went back to the 

ictures, from a polite wish to hide his amusement. 

obin stood in the middle of the room, looking at 
his cousin with a half-fierce, half-laughing expres- 
sion. 

‘What’s the meaning of this, Master Charley ? 
Remember, I shall be that young lady’s brother-in- 
law to-morrow. I’m a match for you, I think, 
though you are so tall.’ 

‘Be calm, my dear fellow ; take example from 


me, and don’t let your feelings run away with you,’ 
said Mr Trevor, sitting down again, pos smiling at 
Robin. 

‘Why, didn’t you tell me that her sister was 
e’—— 


‘How did I know they were the same people ? 
Quite a different part of England, and an old rela- 
tion whom I had never heard of.’ 

‘Well!’ said Robin thoughtfully. ‘Lacy! don’t 
you want to go out and look at the flowers? I 
must have this out with Trevor, and he'll tell me 
nothing before you.’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure,’ said Captain Lacy, 
and he sauntered out upon the lawn. 

‘ How far has it gone, Charley ?’ 

‘Just so far that I was afraid it would never go 
any further, 

‘Why not ?’ 

’ € Because neither she nor I had a penny in the 
+ ea Besides, I had settled to go out to Sierra 
eone.’ 

‘And here you are, come back just alive. What 
next ?? 

‘I can’t marry on a curacy, so I suppose I must 
try to be contented, and think it is all for the 

est. 

‘Don’t be a prig,’ said Robin. ‘Poor little Fanny 
won't think it’s all for the best, if you do. You’re 
not worthy of her, you cold-hearted, yellow-faced 
philosopher !’ 

‘I’m not a philosopher, said Charley, rather 
stung by this reproach. 

‘I’m glad to hear it, for I certainly should not 
o the living of Taddington to a person of that 

nd,’ 

‘Taddington! Is it vacant?’ 

‘I heard yesterday that old Mr Morley was dead. 
I don’t know who my uncle would have thought 
worthy of it—not you, I suspect—but, as I haven’t 
a bad opinion of you altogether, and think Fanny 
a very nice little girl’—— 

‘Robin! you are’—— 

‘Sit down, and be a ; somebody’s coming. 

Miss Thorney walked into the room in her 
best silk gown, and Captain Lacy, who had found 
no flowers to look at, came in at the window. 
Charles Trevor had to restrain his excitement till 
after dinner, when he managed to get Fanny into 
the garden, and there laid himself and Taddington 
at her feet. And Mr Thorney, when he heard of it, 
forgot all he had said about cassowaries, and shook 
hands most amiably with his second son-in-law. 
Madge was heartily glad of her sister’s happiness, 
though she could not quite understand it. Charles 
Trevor seemed to her such a grave, awful young 
man, with his sallow complexion and dark thought- 
ful eyes—a contrast indeed to her Robin, who 
might be less romantic and clever, but whose 
pleasant smile, and sunny, warm-hearted sympa- 
thising manner made him so much more lovable. 
Fanny, however, had the bump of reverence 
strongly developed, and would be quite happy 
in looking up to her long-coated friend. 
Thorney, after all her aspirations, had reached 
a state of supreme content. Miss Thorney, who 
gave all the credit to herself, was equally pleased. 

After the wedding and subsequent breakfast, 
which I will not waste ink in describing, Mrs 
Robert Hyde ventured on a little joke with her 
father, and got signally the worst of it. ‘Do you 
remember your proverb, papa? “When the sky 
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falls, we shall catch larks.” It has come true, you 
see.’ 
‘Nonsense, Madge. 


Robin.’ 


You have only caught a 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Ir, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer says, the 
British public are paying the expenses of the 
Challenger exploring expedition (and therefore 
can’t afford another arctic expedition at present), it 
is satisfactory to know that they are getting some- 
thing for their money. The explorers send home 
Reports from time to time, with particulars of their 
researches. By the Report despatched from Madeira 
on their departure for the West Indies, we are in- 
formed that their soundings shew the existence of 
a deep basin (2500 fathoms) between’ the Strait of 
Gibraltar and Madeira, which was before unknown. 
It may be described as a deep lake in the sea, 
edged by comparatively shallow water. In the 
words of the official Report : ‘This deep sea con- 
tinues the chain of basins extending from the 
Black Sea to the westward through the Mediter- 
ranean, which, divided by a shallow ridge between 
Sicily and Africa, forms, as it were, two lakes, the 
shallow ridge at the Strait of Gibraltar separating 
them from the newly discovered Madeira Gulf.’ 
The observations made on the temperature of the 
water shew that the summer heat penetrates to a 
depth of about 600 feet, below which the temperature 
is uniform all the yearround. And it appears to be 
demonstrated by the experiments e on board 
the Challenger, that at a depth of from one to two 
miles the temperature of the water is everywhere 
28 degrees, or four degrees only below the freezing- 
int. 

A Commission appointed by the United States’ 
government to examine the fisheries, and search 
out all the kinds of fish in the Bay of Fundy, has 
done some good zoological work by dredging in 
deep waters. The deepest haul yet made north of 
Florida was made by them in 430 fathoms, and 
from this great depth they hauled 44 species of 
animals, exclusive of Foraminifera. In this we 
have another proof that living things are much 
more numerous at the bottom of the deep sea than 
(until within recent years) has been believed. In 
the capture above mentioned, some species were 
found which have never before been taken in 
American waters, though they are well known to 
naturalists in Europe. Another interesting fact 
established by this remarkable haul is, that ‘ there 
must be plenty of light’ at the depth of 860 yards, 
for many of the animals taken are ‘ predaceous, 
with well-developed eyes.’ 

Another fact in natural history is worthy of note. 
Certain species of fish are found in Lake Superior, 
which on examination prove to be identical with 
species that inhabit the lakes in Sweden, and with 
other species that live in the sea. Perhaps some of 
our naturalists will give us an explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

Captain Chimmo, R.N. who is now on his way 
home from a cruise in the China Sea, and the 


ion of the Eastern —w has brought to 
Tight some interesting facts in the 


of the ocean, of which we shall have full particu- 
lars by-and-by. We shall then learn somethi 
about ‘reproductive pearls’—about the so-call 
sea sawdust—and, as regards the phosphorescence 
of the sea, we are told that it is produced bya 
minute but highly organised crustaceous animal, 
with digestive and reproductive organs, among 
which the captain believes he has discovered the 
seat of the luminosity: a phenomenon of wonder 
and delight to unaccustomed eyes. 

A noteworthy instance of supply following 
demand is afforded by the trade of India. In 
1870-71, the export of jute from that country was 
more than three million cwts.; in 1871-72, it rose 
to more than six million cwts., thus nearly doubling 
itself in a single year. For thirty miles along 
each side of the Hooghly. above Calcutta, jute is 
grown, and mills are built to prepare the fibre on 
the spot, and continually more and more land is 
taken into cultivation. Jute, as most people 
know, is largely used in weaving; for canvas, 
sacking, for articles of dress, for imitations of silk, 
and for chignons. Ropemakers and papermakers 
also use it in prodigious quantities. A great trade 
for the mere cuttings and waste jute has grown up 
between India and the United States. Brother 
Jonathan, shrewd in his generation, buys this 
waste, and converts it into excellent paper. Mean- 
while, many a young Dundee is growing up along 
the valley of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 

Twenty-five years ago, paraffin was first distilled 
from oil found in a Derbyshire coal-mine. When 
this was exhausted, experiments were made by Mr 
James Young, which proved that paraffin could be 
extracted from any kind of bituminous shale or 
coal; and he with a mineral so rich that it 
yielded one h and twenty gallons of crude 
oil to the ton. This having in turn become ex- 
hausted, shales are now worked which yield not 
more than from fifteen to thirty-five gallons per 
ton. But that this smaller quantity is sulliatte 
is manifest by there being in Scotland alone sixty- 
eight oil-works, which consume in the year 782,000 
tons of shale, and produce 21,840,000 gallons of 
oil, from which are extracted ten million gallons 
of oil for lamps, five thousand tons of paraffin, and 
six hundred tons of sulphate of ammonia. The 
paraffin is used in the manufacture of candles, for 
various purposes in the arts and in pharmacy; and 
as a lining for beer-casks it effectually prevents 
their becoming foul. A layer of paraffin preserves 
fruits, jams, and meats from taint and putrefaction; 
and it prevents the decay of stone. y treatment 
with paraffin, woven goods can be rendered water- 
proof; it is used instead of sulphur in the prepara- 
tion of lucifer-matches; and last, though not 
least, paraffin is a non-conductor of electricity, and 
takes its place among the best of insulators. This 
is a prodigious sum of results within a quarter of a 
century. The world is much indebted to Mr 
James Young for his share in the achievement 


thereof. 
Perhaps experiment would prove that paraffin is 
a good dressing for cotton yarns, and with preserv- 


ative qualities. The reproach of cotton-spinners 
would then be wiped away, and the fair fame of 
English commerce would not be blurred by ‘ Man- 
chester mildew.’ 

There are in the United Kingdom some millions 
of acres of peat-bog, and the question as to the best 
way of converting those b: deposits of peat into 
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fuel has often been raised ; but it has become more 
than usually interesting since the falling off in the 
‘output’ of coal. Peat in its ordinary condition is 
too bulky and too wet to be offered as marketable 
fuel, and no thoroughly satisfactory method for 
‘converting’ it has been put forward until lately. 
Now, at the Atlas Works in the Harrow Road, 
machinery has been set up which, by an ingenious 
contrivance, expels the water from the crude peat, 
chops and converts it into pulp, and squeezes it 
forth in continuous strips or belts, as wide and 
thick as an — brick. These strips may be 
any number of yards in length, but they are cut 
by wires into five-inch sections ; and these peat- 
bricks, as they may be called, are then placed in 
racks to dry. They shrink so much in tht drying, 
as to be finally pre he: to three inches long, two 
inches wide, and one inch thick ; but in this con- 
dition they are of the same density and specific 
gravity as coal, and can be used for all the pur- 
poses to which coal is applied. Whether the 
price will be lower than the price of coal, is not 
stated ; but as the cost of production is not more 
than five shillings a ton, it may be inferred that 
peat-bricks will not be dear. To convert all our 
peat-bog into good fuel would be a doubly praise- 
worthy development of industry, since the land 
now covered by the bogs would become available 
for cultivation. 

There is talk of a Company which proposes to 
manufacture for sale a kind of compressed fuel, 
composed of peat, coal-dust, lignite, street-swee 
ings, and cinders. All these materials are to 
mixed in a special way and formed into compact 
blocks, which, as in the case of the peat above 
mentioned, is as useful for fuel as coal. 

‘Indurated tar,” of which report speaks favour- 
ably, is now under experiment at Devonport. It 
is used as a coating for iron, ships’ boilers, and such 
like, and resists alike a moist heat ora dry heat. 
It contains no oil, and requires none when applied, 
and is described as shewing a gloss over the whole 
surface. The experts believe that it will bear any 
amount of heat Below the red-hot point ; hence it 
should stand as well in the torrid zone as in our 
latitudes ; and if it be true that this indurated tar 
does not crack, shrink, nor blister, what an admir- 
able coat it will be for iron ships of every kind ! 
Ships rotten with rust will no more figure in the 


navy. 

We mentioned in a recent Month that machinery 
to do the work of stokers at gas-works was being 
introduced. This has now been done with satisfac- 
tory results at the Chartered Gas wg Manu- 
factory in the MHorseferry Road, Westminster. 
Hitherto, the retorts, in which gas has been distilled 
from the coal, have been placed horizontally: in 
the new method they are placed vertically. The 
retorts are iron tubes exposed to great heat. In 
each tube an Archimedean screw turns round and 
round, The coal falls in slowly from the top, de- 
scends slowly with the movement of the screw, gives 
off all its gas on the way, and the coke falls from 
the bottom. The advantage of this over the hori- 
zontal method is shewn by the fact, that for every 


, ton of coals converted it yields more coke, and two 


thousand feet more of gas. 

A method still more advantageous is offered by 
Mr Ruck. He decomposes water, and thereby 
obtains hydrogen in unlimited quantities, for water 
at this time is unusually plentiful. With the 


hydrogen he mixes vapour of petroleum, and this 
produces a which may be made to give any 
amount of light at a cost of less than two shillings 
for a thousand feet. So many experiments have 
been made to test this new method, that it may 
be looked on as demonstrated ; and if this should 
hold in applications on the large scale, the economy 
will be of great importance, for coal tends to in- 
crease in price ; and where thirty men are required 
in the manufacture of gas from coal, only one man 
is required in Mr Ruck’s method. 

Since Sir William Armstrong introduced his 
hydraulic machinery for raising ore from deep 
mines, and for loading and unloading ships in 
dock, it has been applied, as our readers are aware, 
to many other purposes. By the quiet pressure of 
water the largest of dock-gates are now opened 
and closed with the utmost ease ; newspapers are 
printed ; lifts are worked in hotels and factories ; 
and the scenes are shifted in theatres. At the 
Royal Academy, when Exhibitions are in prepara- 
tion, truck-loads of pictures are raised from the 
basement to the a rt by a hydraulic lift of 
unusual size, fed by the ordinary water-supply. 
Water can be used to blow the bellows of an 
organ; and in the employment of water for this 
or any other intermittent purpose, there is the 
advantage that it is always ready. Pull a lever, 
or turn a tap, and it begins to work. There is 
no lighting of a fire, and waiting half an hour, as 
in the case of steam. And now an ingenious 
mechanician at Paris has contrived a way to close 
and open shop-shutters by means of the ordinary 
water-supply. The winch, and cog-wheels, and 
connecting apparatus at present emp oyed, are not 
required ; with twenty gallons of water, at a sixty- 
feet pressure, more than twenty square yards of 
iron shutters can be raised or lowered merely by 
turning a tap inside the shop. The water-tubes, 
and indeed all the apparatus, are inside the shop, 
which renders it easy to against effects of 
frost ; while failure of water could be prevented 
by storing a day’s supply in a cistern. The in- 
ventors of this new contrivance are Messrs Saint- 
Pere, 1 Rue Jacob, Paris. 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris have awarded 
their prize of fifty thousand francs to Mr Gramme 
for his electro-magnetic machine, which is one of 
the simplest and most efficient that has yet been 
invented. The construction is so free from com- 
plications, that the instrument will work and give 
a continuous current for months together; and to 
those who know anything of the subject, these will 
appear as results of the highest importance. One 
ot the uses to which this machine may be imme- 
diately et is the production of a light of 
intense brilliancy, which will be seen farther than 
any other electric light yet known. With Mr 
Gramme’s light on board ship, we ought to hear 
no more of collisions at sea, with their terrible 
catastrophes ; and we are informed that one of the 
French steamship companies is about to adopt it, 
so that their vessels carrying a dazzling light on 
their prow may not run down other ships, or 
wreck themselves against icebe 

Nottingham, Rochdale, and other 
busy towns of the midland and northern counties 
are combining in an endeavour to obtain for their 
several localities the advantages of university 
training. As they cannot go to the universities, 
they desire that the universities should go to 
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them ; that Cambridge and Oxford should —— 
‘lecturers of approved eminence and skill, who 
might conduct evening classes for working-men in 
the large commercial towns, and at suitable hours 
give lectures to the educated portion of the com- 
munity, and thus spread the advantages of uni- 
versity education throughout the country. This 
project ap to us well worthy of support, and 
we are glad to learn that the university of 
Cambridge has already appointed a syndicate to 
take it into consideration. 

In our Month for January last, 10,000 tons was 
by a clerical error represented to be the amount of 
water given to an acre by one inch of rainfall. It 
should have been 100, or, more exactly, 101 tons. 


OLD ADAM. 


A ‘aranp old gardener ?”—Not at all! 

Adam, in sooth, was somewhat small ; 

His tribe have dwindled since the Fall, 
Or he, at anyrate, 

Was squab as any Dutchman’s tub. 

Yet gardeners like old Adam Shrub 

Are rare in what old fogies dub 
‘These days degenerate.’ 


I do not think that he was pat in 

That many syllabled dog-Latin 

That modern gardeners love to chat in 
(To my distraction) ; 

I never heard him call a blossom 

The Crambocrakja Polyglossum, 

But this sad lack disturbed his boson— 
No, not one fraction ! 


Perhaps ’twas little to deplore ; 
Others, indeed, might be far more 


4 Versed in mere dull botanic lore 


And nomenclature ; 
Old Adam chiefly cared to know, 
How best to make his garden glow, 
Perchance less like a ‘ Flower-show,’ 
But more like Nature. 


And surely, since the untimely blight 
Of earth’s first garden, never sight 
Of floricultural delight, 
So glad and glowing, 
Such Paradise for eyes and noses, 
Such store for ‘ bowpots’ and for posies, 
Was seen as when old Adam’s roses 
Were ‘all ablowing.’ 


I, a young ‘ pickle’ rising seven, 
Esteemed the place a very heaven ; 
Yet would at that sweet age have given, 
I’ll frankly own, a 
Whole world of stocks and roses for a 
Free entrée to the orchard. Flora 
I loved exceedingly, yet more, a 
Great deal—Pomona ! 


O Adam, were there ever grown 
Such pears? such toothsome peaches known ? 
Or plums, with flavour all their own, 

As grew thy trees on ? 
Or what were sweeter than to win 
Leave—granted with thy puckered grin— 
To visit that old orchard in 

The strawberry season ? 


The Sciences were nought to Shrub, 
But then Smelfungus—there’s the rub !— 
This sciolist, this squat Dutch tub, 

This void rotundity, 


Roses and ribstones made to grow / 

I have a modern gardener now, 

Of Scottish accent, ponderous brow, 
And great profundity. 


Adam, by simple ‘rule of thumb,’ 

Grew peach and pippin, pear and plum, 

In wealth whose sight would just strike dumb 
My man M‘Slumber. 

He, with much scientific fluster, 

Last season just contrived to muster 

Six pears, two pines, of grapes a cluster, 
And one cucumber ! 


My walks are painfully precise, 

My beds are planned with quaint device, 

Trim streaks of flowers grow coldly nice 
In every border ; 

But oh for Adam’s rosy banks, 

His walls of lilies, ranks on ranks, 

His walks all windings, quips, and cranks, 
And sweet disorder ! 


I well remember how, when I 

Was wooing winsome Cicely, 

We twain would stroll, with none to spy 
Save Shrub the artful, 

Among the roses white and red, 

That topped my darling’s dainty head 

(She’d beg a few—old Adam said: 
*Marm—take a cariful’), 


He'd dodge and dive with zeal discreet, 
What time he heard our loitering feet ; 
Or sternly guard our Sacred Seat 
Among the laurels. 
Those hollyhocks were high, but he 
Some snatched salutes;was bound to see, 
Nor wholly unaware could be 
Of tiffs and quarrels. 


But who more Sphinx-like, staid and bland, 
Than Adam, watering-pot in hand, 
When, giving him ‘ good-evening’ (and 

Perhaps a ‘tip’ too), 
We’d part 2—As who should say : ‘ Why, bless 
Your hearts—d’ye think I even guess 
What Master Frank made bold to press 

On cheek and lip too?’ 


Brave quaint old boy! ne'er forget 
The hours I passed, and dream of yet, 
Among the roses dewy-wet, 
And bosky copses 
Of that old garden. Shrub is dead. 
He left no enemies, ’tis said, 
Save what he’d call, with face flushed red, 
‘Them dratted wopses !’ 


His garden now—oh ! desecration, 

Fit theme for the vituperation 

Of Ruskin !—is—a railway station 
On the high level ! 

’Tis well old Adam’s dead, or who 

Knows but he’d swear, as sages do, 

That all things now are going to 
The—Prince of Evil ! 


Next week will be commenced in this Journal, 
MARIAN, 


A Story in twenty-three chapters, by the Author of 
Miss Brown. 
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